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ABSTRACT 

Recent studies at the Center for Educational Policy 
and Management provide insight into how collective bargaining affects 
the teaching profession, educational policy, and student achievement. 
Charles Kerchner's report links a three-stage labor relations model 
with an analysis of teaching as work. His case studies, besides 
revealing wide variations in contract interpretation, indicate that 
reliance on collective bargaining tends to rigidify the teaching 
profession. Accordingly, he categorizes teachers that may resist 
formalization and speculates on the consequences of resistance. 
Steven Goldschmidt and others have explored the extent and effects of 
bargaining over policy issues. An 80-contract sample contained many 
provisions that focused on policy; contrary to previous findings, 
bargaining over many policy issues had continued to increase after 
1975. Unlike Kerchner, Goldschmidt * s team found contracts uniformly 
applied. Their study also suggests that policy bargaining may 
influence school effectiveness. Finally, Randall Eberts and Joe A. 
Stone, using input-output analysis, compared student achievement in 
union and nonunion school districts. They found that collective 
bargaining markedly affects achievement, but positive and negative 
effects cancel each other. Taken together, these studies suggest that 
common expectations for collective bargaining be reexamined. (MCG) 
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In the sixties as teacher 
organizations were rapidly chang- 
ing into teacher unions, many 
educators hoped that collective 
bargaining by teachers could be 
the basis for major improvements 
in American education. Propo- 
nents argued that the increased 
clout unionization gave to 
teachers would raise salaries and 
improve working conditions and, 
ultimately, attract higher quality 
teachers. Thus teaching as a pro 
fession and student achievement 
would be enhanced. Opponents 
argued that bargaining would 
make public education too expen- 
sive and would deflect energy 
from the primary purpose of 
schooling — improving student per 
formance. In the interim, the ef 
fects of collective bargaining on 
schools have remained somewhat 
of a mystery. Research has yielded 
conflicting findings on such 
measurable effects as costs and 
teacher salaries. Variables that are 
difficult to measure and correlate 
to student achievement, such as 
administrative constraint, teacher 
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perceptions of their work, and 
policy provisions in contracts have 
on5y recently been examined. In 
this article, the implications of 
this recent research are con- 
sidered to bring some light to the 
my >tery of whether collective 
bargaining has strengthened or 
weakened public education or, 
perhaps, had no effect at all. 

The complex and many-faceted 
ways that collective bargaining af 
fects education appear to be the 
source of an almost infinite num- 
ber of research questions. A con- 
ference on collective bargaining 
held at the Center for Educational 
Poiicy qnd Management (CEPM) 
in the summer of 1982 high- 
lighted the diversity of approaches 
researchers have used to estimate 
the effects of collective bargain- 
ing. These approaches range from 
analyzing contract language to 
calculating financial costs f and 
from verifying contract implemen- 
tation to examining classroom * 
processes. Presentations at this 
conference also made it clear that 
the overall impact of collective 
bargaining has yet to be deter- 
mined. 

Some of the presenters at that 
conference are researchers for the 
Center who have been following 
three separate strands of inquiry 
about collective bargaining. Re- 
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clues accumulating to give at 
least a partial answer to the 
mystery of just what the conse- 
quences of collective bargaining 
have been for schools, their staffs, 
and their students/One researcher 
is asking how collective bargain- 
ing affects both the job of 
teaching and the way in which 
teachers regard teaching. He has 
examined, in addition, how the ef- 
fects may vary from school to 
school within the same district. 
Other researchers are examining 
how and to what degree collective 
bargaining affects educational 
policies, such as class size, reduc- 
tion in force, or procedures for 
handling special education stu- 
dents. And too. this new research 
examines the possibility that the 
advent of collective bargaining in 
schools has affected student 
achievement — popularly viewed 
as the schools very raison d'etre. 

A recent report by Charles 
Kerchner. professor of education 
at the Claremont Graduate 
School, makes an attempt to com- 
bine two earlier theories 
developed with colleague Douglas 
Mitchell of the University of 
California at Riverside: one con- 
cerns the stages in the evolution 
of collective bargaining and the 
other, the analysis of teaching as 
work. It also presents findings 
about the variation in the mean- 
ing of contract provisions among 
schools. For this research. Kerch- 
ner used a case study approach to 
look at collective bargaining irr 
three school districts. r\\s research 
team interviewed superintendents, 
teacher union executives, person- 
nel managers and other central of- 
' fice staff, and principals. Then 
questionnaires were distributed at 
faculty meetings, with "almost 
universal' participation by 
r • eachers. Eighteen percent of 
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teachers completing the question- 
naires subsequently volunteered 
for interviews. 

Perhaps the most provocative 
finding to emerge from this recent 
study and the one with the most 
disturbing implications for re- 
searchers who have been looking 
at collective bargaining by study- 
ing only district contracts was that 
different schools operating under 
the same union contract varied 
greatly in the way the contract 
was implemented and in what the 
language meant to teachers. In his 
report Kerchner explains. 
Contracts were differentially in- 
terpreted at the school site. 
Moreover, teachers engaged in 
forms of local or fractional bar- 
gaining with their principals. As 
a result, the real rules' or ex- 
pected behaviors varied by 
school site. This variation was so 
substantial that it is not unrea- 
sonable to suggest that the 
school, not the district, is the 
most suitable unit of analysis for 
labor relations research. 

Kerchner further illustrates this 
finding by describing provisions 
regulating the length of the 
school day. All districts - contracts 
specified the length of the work 
day. but schools within the same 
district often interpreted these 
provisions differently. One prin- 
cipal monitored the times that 
teachers arrived at school by walk- 
ing through the teachers' parking 
lot at the contractually designated 
starting hour. Another intervened 
"only if somebody's late all the 
time." Another enforced the rule 
differentially. Ignoring occasional 
infractions by those who usually 
arrived at 7:00 a.m. and stayed 
after school. 

When asked to interpret this 
finding Kerchner elaborated, 
What this means is that ^ 



research on contracts as 
documents gives only a partial 
glimpse of what labor relations 
means. Contract language pro 
vides only incomplete evidence 
of this meaning, It's like a pot- «. 
tery shard found in a tomb. We 
get a more richly textured pic- 
ture of what labor relations 
means if we go to the school 
site. 

Kerchner classified the school 
districts according to a system he 
and Mitchell had previously de- 
vised that divides districts into 
three developmental stages or 
"generations" of labor relations 
activities. The first generation, the 
"meet and-confer" era. is based on 
the assumption that teachers and 
administrators share central inter- 
ests. The function of the teacher 
organization is primarily to com- 
municate teachers' views on 
policy issues to administrators 
who are seen as authoritative ad- 
vocates for teachers and to school 
boards who are expected to make 



It is not unreasonable to 
suggest that the school, not 
the district, is the most 
suitable unit of analysis for 
labor relations research. 



sure teachers are provided for. Ac- 
cording to Kerchner. this earliest 
phase usually describes the situa- 
tion before the adoption of collec- 
tive bargaining, but some districts 
remain in the meet-and-confer 
generation well after unionization 
has occurred. To elucidate the 
seeming paradox of a distract with 
a union contract that still meets 
and confers." Kerchner tells this 
anecdote: 



In one rural district we studied, I 
asked for a copy of the labor 
contract during the course of an 
interview and slipped it into my 
briefcase. Walking to my car, I 
became aware of a feeling that 
there was something unusual 
about this contract and I pulled 
it out to look it over. I saw that 
t ic document I had been given 
was not a copy of the contract, 
but the original, and I could 
guess why. This was the only 
copy of the contract in exis 
tence. No one ever consulted it; 
no one ever needed a copy. On 



differ from those of the adminis- 
trators or the school board. By 
organizing into unions, they repre- 
sent those interests at the bargain^ 
ing table. During this period, 
everyone involved tacitly agrees 
that contracts are primarily con- 
cerned with working conditions, 
although there may be vigorous 
disagreement about how the 
union is to be involved in policy 
making. 

The third generation, or "era of 
negotiated policy/' is the latest 
phase of collective bargaining in 



respectively. What he also found 
was that in the district in the more 
advanced stage (the late second 
generation) of collective bargain- 
ing, teachers perceived their work 
as more rationalized and struc- 
tured than did those in the earlier 
stages. This confirms his earlier 
findings that collective bargaining 
increasingly emphasizes the 
"laboring* aspects of teaching 
work at opposed to supporting 
the aspects in which it is like a 
craft, profession, or art. The word 
' laboring" is not used here in the 




the last page 1 found four sets of 
initials each dated a year apart. 
In this district 'contract negotia- 
tions" meant merely that repre 
sentatives from both sides re 
initialed the original contract 
each year. We saw (his as a real 
first generation district. 

The second-generation or "good 
faifh bargaining" era is one in 
which it becomes organizationally 
legitimate for teachers to have in- 
o „»sts in their own welfare that 



education. In this phase, man- 
agers and school boards come to 
see collective bargaining as a 
useful way to formulate educa* 
tional policy. Teachers agree, and 
everyone explicitly acknowledges 
that negotiations do and ought to 
concern the way schools run. 
Kerchner found that the three 
districts he studied in this par- 
ticular study were in the first 
generation, early second genera- 
tion, and late second generation 



sense of "labor union" but rather 
to mean work that is directly in 
spected and rather rigidly preplan- 
ned. 

Kerchner speculates that those 
teachers who might be most apt 
to resist this increase in structured 
work are of two types: 1 ) those 
not satisfied with either union or 
management and 2) those who are 
most self-assured and most apt to 
regard themselves as autonomous 
professionals. He found, however, 



that these teachers, instead of 
speaking out against standardiza- 
tion of teacher work, usually 
choose instead to disengage 
themselves psychologically from 
the organization. In effect, they 
close the doors of their class- 
rooms to create their own separ- 
ate worlds. This decision of cer- 
tain teachers to "exit," as Kerch- 
ner puts it, has dangerous impli- 
cations. According to Kerchner, it 
means that there are fewer 
teachers demanding that school 
administrators organize their work 
in flexible ways. As teaching 
becomes more inflexible, it be 
comes less like a profession or an 
art. 

Does it matter if teaching is 
more inflexible or less like an art? 
When asked this question. Kerch 
ner replied, 

That depends on one's sense of 
what teaching is. even what 
school of curriculum develop- 
ment one subscribes to. I per 
sonally think that art is under- 
emphasized in teaching and that 
this reduction in flexibility will 
hurt schools. According to our 
theory, an art in an organiza- 
tional setting is work that is 
both adaptive and includes 
direct inspection by a master 
like an orchestra' conductor or a 
choreographer. But for teaching 
to be an art under collective 
bargaining requires that 
management allow adaptability 
and that unions and teachers 
allow authoritative direct inspec 
tion of teaching work. 

Policy Effects 

While Charles Kerchner has 
been looking at how collective 
bargaining affects teaching ?nd at 
how these effects differ among 
schools, Steven Goldschmidt, a 
professor of education at the 
University of Oregon who holds a 



law degree and has served as a 
contract negotiator and arbitrator, 
has been looking at the effects of 
bargaining on educational policy. 
At the 1982 conference on collec 
tive bargaining, Goldschmidt 
stated that "since 197$ teachers 
have sought a greater voice in cer- 
tain policy decisions." An exten- 
sive new study just completed by 



These findings suggest that 
the impact of collective 
bargaining is much greater 
than previously believed. 



Goldschmidt and research associ- 
ates Bruce Bowers, Max Riley, and 
Leland Stuart yields impressive 
evidence that policy issues are in- 
deed increasingly being argued at 
the bargaining table. Goldschmidt 
and his colleagues conclude that 
"traditional matters of " jcational 
policy are being barga i to a 
degree not previously recognized 
or predicted." 

The researchers examined 80 
sample collective bargaining ✓ 
agreements from throughout the 
country in districts of 15,000 
enrollment or more to determine 
the degree to which they included 
provisions concerning educational 
policy. In his 1982 presentation. 
Goldschmidt spoke of an urgent 
need for a clear definition of 
educational policy. In this report 
he and his colleagues provide just 
that, calling educational policy 
provisions "directives that deter- 
mine the development and imple- 
mentation of educational pro- 
grams." To avoid the temptation 
to interpret this definition too 
broadly, the researchers used a 
"balancing test" to determine 
whether-a provision had more of 



an effect on working conditions or 
educational policy. They at- 
tempted to err on the sicfe of 
working conditions, that is, they 
classified a provision under work- 
ing conditions when there was any 
doubt. 

Even with such strict criteria, 
the researchers found that con- 
tracts had many provisions con- 
cerning policy. Of the provisions 
in the sample contracts, 48 per- 
cent pertained to curriculum, 64 
percent pertairfed to student 
placement, and 96 percent per- 
tained to teacher placement. 
Goldschmidt comments: "These 
findings are important because 
they provide an empirical basis to 
suggest that the impact of collec- 
tive bargaining is much greater 
than previously believed, espe- 
cially on governance, school 
organization and administrative 
work, and student educational 
programs." 

In addition, the researchers 
found that bargaining over many 
policy issues (such as class size, 
reduction in force, and pupil ex- 
clusion) had not peaked in 1975, 
as was believed by earlier re- 
searchers, but that it continued to 
grow unabated at least until 1981 
and even then showed no signs of 
slowing down. 

The following statement is 
typical of provisions affecting the 
curriculum: 

Nothing in this provision shall 
prohibit the Board from develop 
ing innovative programs and 
schedules in certain schools so 
long as staff in such a school by 
secret ballot votes approval of 
such innovation. 

This provision gives teachers 
full power to veto innovative ef- 
forts that they do not support. 
Another gives teachers authority 
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to determine the method by which 
students will be taught: 

All members of the team . . . 
shall work daily directly teaching 
students in amounts of time and 
ways determined by all teacher 
certificated members of the 
team. 

Provisions setting an absolute 
limit on class size affect the 
educational program by prevent- 
ing a school from offering 
courses that would result in any 
teacher having a class size in ex- 
cess of the contractually specified 
maximums. One can imagine the 
problems that might occur. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that a group of 
parents and students were to re- 
quest a class in computer pro- 
gramming One of the math 
teachers possesses the necessary 
expertise, but for her to be free to 
take the class, the other six math 
teachers must each take one-sixth 
of her algebra students. Since this 
would result in all the algebra 
classes slightly exceeding the 
specified maximum class size, the 
computer class could not be of- 
fered. The report explains, "Com- 
peting interests that might affect 
program decisions, such as parent 
desires, student needs, or abilities 
of particular teachers cannot be 
addressed — regardless of how 
pressing they may be — if the 
result is a class size in excess of 
the contractually specified max- 
imums." 

Another policy provision widely 
present in teacher contracts con- 
cerns the criteria and mechanics 
by which employees are assigned 
to educational programs. This sort 
of provision can be of crucial im- 
portance, as the report points out: 
"In large part, the assignment of a 
particular teacher to a program 
determines the substance and, 
jUlly of that program/ 



This study grew out of the re- 
searchers earlier, r „:e modest in- 
tention to determine the effect of 
collective bargaining on educa- 
tional services provided to handi- 
capped students. Although the 
study broadened to take a more 
sweeping look at educational 
policies of all types, findings on 
special education constitute a 
prominent segment of the report. 
Researchers found that 44 percent 
of the sample contracts include 
policy provisions governing the 
education of handicapped pupils. 
Commenting on these percent- 
ages, Goldschmidt says, "One of 
our most important findings is 
widespread bargaining about 
handicapped students. It is 
somewhat of a surprise that these 
provisions showed up in contracts 
so quickly. We see this as 
evidence that bargaining does re- 
spond to new educational policy 
issues." 

Regarding implementation of 
the contract, Goldschmidt and his 
colleagues gathered evidence 
quite different from Kerchner s. 
Using interviews in six different 
school districts to confirm that 90 
policy provisions were, indeed, 
implemented, they found that "in 
all districts practices were re- 
ported to conform with contract 
language and all educational 
policy provisions were imple- 
mented " 

There may be a good explana- 
tion, however, for this discrepancy 
between Goldschmidts and Kerch- 
ner's findings. Most of the provi 
sions that Kerchner found were 
unevenly implemented from build- 
ing to building concerned working 
conditions, while Goldschmidt s 
study of Implementation con- 
cerned policy provisions. Asked to 
explain this apparent contradic- 
tion with the findings of Kerchner 



and other researchers like Susan 
Moore Johnson and Judith Little, 
Goldschmidt explained. 

The policy/nonpolicy distinction 
is critical here. The policy provi- 
sions we looked at don't give ad- 
ministrators any discretion in 
implementation. These provi- 
sions mandating things like cer- 
tain curriculum or materials or 
the use of seniority as the 
criterion for layoff have impact 
on core segments of the work 
environment, and they are cen- 
trally negotiated and enforced. 

This possible difference in 
universality of implementation 
among different types of provi- 
sions suggests that future work on 
implementation may need to dif- 
ferentiate carefully among provi- 
sions regarding policy and those 
regarding working conditions. 

Although Goldschmidt and his 
associates did not look specifi- 
cally at effects on achievement, 
their conclusion reveals an 
underlying concern about the rela- 
tionship between bargaining and 
educational outcomes. They sug- 
gest that collective bargaining 
over policy might influence school 
effectiveness in two ways* First, 
because labor contract provisions 
are more rigid and specific than 
the general and amendable policy 
statements set by the school 
boards or administrators, the in- 
clusion oPpolicy provisions in col- 
lective bargaining agreements 
may make schools less adaptable, 
less able to respond N to demands 
from citizens or to new situations. 
Goldschmidt remarks, 'School 
districts cannot change bargained 
policies in the same easy fashion 
as they can change their own 
legislated policies. They must 
either bargain or wait for the con- 
tract to expire/' 

Second, the researchers suggest 



that many of the bargained 
. policies they discovered may af- 
fect those characteristics the ef- 
fective schooling literature has 
identified as important to achieve- 
ment: school site management, 
administrative leadership, staff 
stability, curriculum articulation 
and organization, staff develop- 
ment, parental involvement and 
support, school-wide recognition 



At a time when the 
literature is insisting that 
school site flexibility is 
absolutely necessary, it is 
important to have data to 
show that schools are in 
fact becoming less 
adaptable. 



of academic success, maximized 
learning time, and district sup- 
port. The first two, school site 
management and administrative 
leadership, depend on adminis- 
trator autonomy. Part of the loss 
of adaptability resulting from col- 
lective bargaining is a reduction 
in the autonomy of adminis- 
trators. This was aptly highlighted 
at CEPM # 1982 summer confer- 
ence in the comments of Colum- 
bia University's Dale Mann. He 
described a case study of an 
average (but nevertheless actual) 
high school in New York. Mann 
endeavored to determine how 
much money, out of the high 
school's annual $3 million budget, 
the principal was free to spend on 
the school as he wished. He found 
a discretionary budget of approx- 
imately $1,500. His conclusion: 
"Now everybody agrees that ad- 
ministrative leadership is quintes- 
sential for an instructiqnally effec- 
tive scjiool, but In these circum- 
o tances it is a ioke." Goldschmidt 



adds: 

Icrmany districts, especially 
/hose with declining enrollment, 
administrators aren't able to 
decide to put certain teachers in 
certain schools or to put certain 
students with certain teachers. 
Seniority is the overriding con- 
sideration and a computerized 
system determines who will be 
teaching what and where. Ad- 
ministrators do not select 
teachers for vacancies unless 
hiring a new teacher for a posi- 
tion nobody else in the bargain- 
ing unit wants, which is rare. 

Goldschmidt and his research 
assistant Leland Stuart see the 
notion of the curtailment of 
school and administrator adapt- 
ability as an extremely important 
implication of their work. Says 
Goldschmidt: 

We see our concept of adapt- 
ability as the third major strand 
of collective bargaining re- 
search, taking its place next to 
the work on power shifts and the 
life cycle of bargaining. We see 
it as the only new theory that 
describes collective bargaining 
that is tightly interwoven with 
the current best thinking on 
school effectiveness. At a time 
when the literature is insisting 
that school site flexibility is ab- 
solutely necessary, it is impor- 
tant to have specific detailed 
data to show that schools are in 
fact becoming less adaptable. 

Adds Stuart: 

Previously there have*been no 
overarching theories to unite 
this research. There are no 
Webers or Durkheims in this 
. area. Our concept of effects on 
adaptability is the only in- 
tegrative conception we've seen 
so far. 

Goldschmidt predicts that 
educational policy bargaining will 



continue because "teachers want 
to bargain poljcy." This is a dif- 
ferent emphasis from Kerchner's 
observation that managers and 
school boards are the driving 
force behind the educational 
policy bargaining that character- 
izes the third generation. 



Effects on Achievement 

Goldschmidt and his associates 
studied the effects of bargaining 
on educational policies and specu- 
lated on how these in turn might 
affect the educational program. 
Another approach to studying col- 
lective bargaining is to look more 
directly at the effects of collective 
bargaining on achievement. 
Because there are so many effects 
on achievement outside collective 
bargaining, however, it is not valid 
merely to compare the achieve- 
ment scores of unionized and 
nonunionized districts. Randall 
Eberts and Joe A. Stone have 
combatted this problem by for- 
mulating an educational produc- 
tion function and using that func- 
tion to see how collective bargain- 
ing changes the most important 
determinants of student achieve- 
ment. "Ours is just about the only 
study that tries actually to 
calculate the effects of collective 
bargaining on achievement," 
claims Eberts. 

An educational production func- 
tion is, most simply, a specifica- 
tion of the relationships between 
important inputs into the educa- 
tional process (ranging from years 
of teacher training to socioeco- 
nomic level of students) and the 
output, that is, student achieve- 
ment. Statistical techniques are 
used to estimate the direction and 
strength of these relationships. 

Eberts and Stone first reviewed 
previous production functions and 



research Identifying important fac- 
tors that affect achievement. They 
then calculated their own produc- 
tion function using an already ex- 
isting database collected to 
analyze mathematics programs in 
328 elementary schools selected 
nationwide. "Because we looked 
at so many different schools in so 
many different districts," explains 
Eberts, "we feel we have more of 
a cross-section of schools than the 
average study that looks at only a 
few districts. And the detail of our 
data base far exceeds anything 
that anyone else has used in a 
study of this type." 

In their sample, the most impor- 
tant factor that contributed 
positively to achievement gains 
was the time the principal spent 
assessing and evaluating the math 
program. This was followed 
closely by the time the math 
teachers spent in instruction. The 



Union and nonunion 
schools appear on average 
to be about equally 
effective. 



next highest ranked determinants 
were related to the years of ex- 
perience of principals. The 
teacher-student ratio was next, 
followed by the time teachers 
spent in preparation and, last, 
teacher experience. Of the factors 
related negatively to achievement, 
the highest degrees attained by 
math teachers and by principals 
ranked first and second, respec- 
tively. The number of adminis- 
trators per student ranked third. 

What is the significance of these 
findings? Have Eberts and Stone 
found a magic formula for 
levement? Some comments 



from Eberts put things in perspec- 
tive: V 

These findings are important, 
but the production function is 
realty just a toot to help us 
measure collective bargaining 
effects. And tike anything else 
related to individuals, the pro- 
duction function is not im- 
mutable; as policies change and 
the environment changes, so do 
the attributes of achievement. 
The attributes we found might ' 
not be as ortant in the 
future. 

After calculating the production 
function, the researchers then 
compared the union and non- 
union districts On the deter- 
minants that make it up, focusing 
particularly on those that might 
be affected by collective bargain- 
ing. They looked at both the 
levels and productivity of these 
determinants. 

Surprisingly, the researchers 
found that although there were 
many strong individual effects, 
they balanced each other. Thus, 
the net difference in student 
achievement gains between union 
and nonunion schools was negligi- 
ble. That is, say the researchers, 
"union and nonunion schools ap- 
pear on average to be about 
equally effective." 

Eberts comments on the signifi- 
cance of the findings: 

It is important to understand 
why our finding of no effects is 
not merely "nonresults." In fact 
we found a host of important 
factors related to unionization 
that Effect student achievement. 
For instance, teachers in union 
schools devote less time to in- 
struction in the classroom but 
more time to preparation and 
have more experience in educa- 
tion. These factors have impor- 
tant effects but they balance 
each other, and in the end, 



achievement stays about the 
same. 

This finding will be surprising to 
many. First, it is not consistent 
with the speculations of GoW- 
schmidt and his colleagues that 
unionization, because it makes 
schools less adaptable, may be 
making them less effective. Yet 
more disturbing, however, is the 
fact that neither is >t consistent 
with the hopes of two decades ago 
that collective bargaining was 
going to make dramatic improve- 
ments in educational achieve- 
ment. 

Eberts and Stone also calcu- 
lated the effect of collective 
bargaining on operating costs of 
schools. They found that districts 
with collective bargaining agree- 
ments spend about 15 percent 
more than districts without such 
agreements, even though their 
achievement is not appreciably 
higher. 

Conclusion 

Except for a few specific points 
of comparison, these studies are 
not easily synthesized because 
they look at completely different 
aspects of collective bargaining 
using different methodologies. 
Kerchner looks at the effects on 
teacher work and how these ef- 
fects vary among schools using 
survey questionnaires and inter- 
views. Goldschmldt looks at ef- 
fects on educational policies and 
on whether these policies are im- ' 
piemented by studying contracts 
and interviewing administrators 
and teachers. And Eberts and 
Stone look at effects on achieve- 
ment and the costs of schooling 
by estimating educational produc- 
tion functions. 

The point where these studies 
come together and complement 



\ 



each other may be in the rather 
fuzzy area of implications. It is in- 
structive to move beyond the find- 
ings to speculate about what the 
total, work suggests. about whether 
collective bargaining has, in fact, 
^proved schooling. 

Kerchner's work implies that 
unionization is making teaching 
less like art and more a standard- 
ized and regulated job." For 
those who believe that the most 
effective teachers are those who 
practice an art or a profession in- 
stead of merely carrying out an 
already formulated plan, the im- 
plication of this finding is that 
unions may ultimately cause the 
quality of teaching to decline. 
Ultimately too, teacher morale 
may decline with a perceived loss 
of professional status. 

Goldschmidt s study, although 
focusing primarily on the nature 
and extent of educational policy 
bargaining, uncovered a number 
of possible ways that unionization 
may be affecting schools. Rigid in- 
sistence on seniority as the cri- 
terion for retaining teachers when 
reduction in force occurs some- 
times results in senior teachers 
teaching subjects in which they 
, have little expertise or even in- 
terest. Also, the large number of 



transfers resulting from some 
reduction in force provisions 
means that staff stability can be 
^ramaticajly affected. In his con- 
clusions, Goldschmidt suggests 
that collective bargaining 
agreements may rob schools of 
their adaptability, and their ability 
to respond quickly to changes in 
the environment or to new public 
demands. Do all these effects, he 
asks, make schools less effective? 

Finally, the Eberts and Stone 
study, after presenting some 
possible ways that collective 
bargaining affects achievement, 
uncovered evidence indicating 
that collective bargaining, in spite 
of the fact tbat it is expensive (in- 
creasing school budgets by 15 per- 
cent), actually does not improve 
achievement scores by an appre- 
ciable amount (at least in the area 
of mathematics). Although this is 
hardly the devastating effect on 
achievement that some critics of 
unions might have predicted, 
neither is it the substantial sort of 
improvement that many hoped 
for. 

These new studies at least sug 
gest that the expectat'ons for col 
Jective bargaining to either 
substan*!2!! y improve or hamper 
public education, like so many 



other visions of the sixties, need 
to be reexamined. But the evi- 
dence is not all in. Even after two 
decades, it is still too early to 
measure all of the ultimate effects 
of teacher unions on schools. The 
element of mystery remains. 
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